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make verses, that is rhyme; and among those who have the Latin tongue, such as used to make what they call golden verses.    Commend me also to those who have not brains enough for any of these exercises, and yet do not give up their pretensions to mirth.    These can slap you on the back unawares, laugh loud, ask you how you do with a twang on your shoulders, say you are dull to-day, and laugh a voluntary to put you in humour; the laborious way among the minor poets of making things come into such and such a shape1, as that of an egg, a hand, an axe, or anything that nobody had ever thought on before for that purpose, or which would have cost a great deal of pains to accomplish it if they did. But all these methods, though they are mechanical, and may be arrived at with the smallest capacity, do not serve an honest gentleman who wants wit for Ms ordinary occasions; therefore it is absolutely necessary that the poor in imagination should have something which may be serviceable to them at all hours upon all  common occurrences.    That which we  call punning is,  therefore,  greatly affected by men of small intellects.    These men need not be concerned with you for the whole sentence, but if they can say a quaint thing,  or bring in a word which sounds like any one word you have spoken to them, they can turn the discourse, or distract you so that you cannot go on, and by consequence if they cannot be as witty as you are, they can hinder your being any wittier than they are.    Thus if you talk of a candle, he can deal with you; and if you ask to help you to some bread, a punster should think himself very ill bred if he did not; and if he is not as well bred as yourself, he hopes for grains of allowance.   If you do not understand that last fancy, you must recollect that bread is made of grain; and so they go on for ever, without possibility of being exhausted.
There are another kind of people of small faculties, 1 See No. 53.